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DIVINITY. 
——_ 
EVIDENCES OF THE TRUTH OF THE CHRISTIAN REVELATION, 


Extracted from the new Edinburgh Encyclopedia. 
(Continued from page 48.) 


22. [Ler us suppose, for the sake of further illistration, that 
Tacitus had included some more particulars in his testimony, 
and that, in addition to the execution of our Saviour, he had as- 
serted, in round and unqualified terms, that this said Christus 
had risen from the dead, and was seen alive by some hundreds 
of his acquaintances. Even this would not have silenced alto- 
gether the cavils of enemies; but it would have reclaimed. 
many an infidel; been exulted in by many a sincere Christian ; 
and made to occupy a foremost place in many a book upon the 
evidences of our religion. Are we to forget all the while, that 
we are in actual possession, of much stronger testimony? that 
we have the concurrence of eight or ten cotemporary authors, 
most of whom had actually seen Christ after the great event of 
his resurrection? that the veracity of these authors, and the 
genuineness of their respective publications, are established on 


~ grounds much stronger than have ever been alledged ia behalf 


of Tacitus, or any ancient author ? Whence this unaccountable 
preference of Tacitus? Upon every received principle of criti- 
cism, we are bound to annex greater confidence to the testimony 
of the apostles. It is vain to recur to the imputation of its being 
an interested testimony. This the apologists for Christianity 
undertake to disprove, and actually have disproved it, and that 
Vou. I, 11 
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By a much greater quantity of evidence than would be held per- 
fectly decisive in a question of common history. If after this 
there should remain any lurking sentiment of diffidence or suspi- 
cion, it is entirely resolvable into some such principle as I have 
already alluded to. It is to be treated as a mere feeling,—a dex 
lusion which should not be admitted to have any influence on the 
convictions of the understanding. 

23. The principle which we have been attempting to expose, 
is found, in fact, to run through every part of the argument, and 
to accompany the enquirer through all the branches of the inves- 
trgation. The authenticity of the different books of the New 
Testament forms a very important enquiry, wherein the object of 
the Christian apologist is to prove that they were really written 


by their professed authors. In proof of this, there is an uninter- . 


rupted series of testimony from the days of the apostles ; and it 
was not to be expected, that a point so isoteric to the Christian 
society could have attracted the attention of profane authors, till 
the religion of Jesus, by its progress in the world, had rendered 
itself conspicuous. It is not then til! about eighty years after 
the publication of the different pieces, that we meet with the tes- 
timony of Celsus, an avowed enemy to Christianity, and who as- 
serts, upon the strength of its general notoriety, that the histori- 
cal parts of the New Testament were written by the disciples 
of our Saviour. ‘This is very decisive evidence. But how does 
it happen, that it should throw a clearer gleam of light and eatis- 
faction over the mind of the enquirer, than he had yet experien- 
ced in the whole train of his investigation? Whence that dispo- 
sition to underrate the antecedent testimony of the Christian 
writers ? Talk not of their’s being an interested testimony ; for, 
in point of fact, the same disposition operates, after reason is con- 
vinced that the suspicion is totally unfounded. What we con- 
tend for is, that this indifference to the testimony of the Chris- 
tian writers implies a dereliction of principles, which we apply 
with the utmost confidence to all similar enquiries. 

24. Fhe effects of this same principle are perfectly discern- 


ible in the writings of even our most judicious apologists.. We 


offer no reflection against the worthy and meritorious Lardner, 
who, in his credibility of the gospel history, presents us with a 
collection of testimonies which should make every Christia» 
proud of his religion. In his evidence for the authenticity of 
the different picces which make up the New Testament, he be- 
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gins with the oldest of the fathers, some of whom were the inti- 
mate companions of the original writers. According to our 
view of the matter, he should,have dated the commencement of 
bis argument from a higher point, and begun with:the testimo- 
nies of these original writers to one another. In the second 
epistle of Peter, there is a distinct refererice made to the writ- 
ings of Paul, and in the Acts of the Apostles, there is a refer- 
ence made to one of the four gospels. Had Peter, instead of 
being an apostle, ranked only with the fathers of the church, 
and had his epistle not been admitted into the canon of scripture, 
this testimony of his would have hada place in the catalogue, and 
been counted peculiarly valuable, both for its precision and its 
antiquity. There is certainly nothing in the estimation he en- 
joyed, or in the circumstances of his epistle being bound up 
with the other books of the New Testament which ought to im- 
pair the credit of his testimony. ‘But in effect, his testimony 
does make a weaker impression on the mind, than a similar tes- 
timony from Barnabas, or Clement, or Polycarp. It certainly 
ought not to do it, and there is a delusion in the preference that 
is thus given to the latter writers. It is in fact another exam- 
ple of the principle which we heve been so often insisting upon. 
What profane authors.are in reference to Christian authors at 
large, the fathers of the church are in reference tothe original 
writers of the New Testament. In contradiction to every ap- 
proved principle, we prefer the distant and the later testimony, 
to the testimony of writers who carry as much evidence-and le- 
gitimate authority along with them, and who only differ from 
others in being nearer the original sources of information. We 
neglect and undervalue the evidence which the New Testament 
itself furnishes, and rest the whole of the argument upon the ex- 
ternal and superinduced testimony of subsequent authors. 

25. A great deal of all this isyowing to the manner in which 
the defence of Christianity has been‘tonducted by its friends and 
supporters. They have given too much in to the suspicions of 
the opposite party. They have yielded their minds to the in- 
fection of their scepticism, and maintained, through the whole 
process, a caution and a delicacy which they often carry to an 
_ excessive degree ; and by which, in fact, they have done injus- 
tice to their own arguments. Some of them begin with the tes- 
timony of Tacitus as a first principle, and pursue the investiga- 
tion upwards, as if the evidence that we collect from the annals 
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of the Roman historian were stronger than that of the Christian 
writers who flourished nearer the scene of the investigation, and 
whose credibility can be established on grounds which are al- 
together independent of his testimony. In this way, they come 
at last to the credibility of the New Testament writers, but by a 
lengthened and circuitous procedure. The reader feels as if 
the arguments were diluted at every step in the process of de- 
rivation, and his faith in the gospel history is much weaker than 
his faith in histories that are far less authenticated. Bring Ta- 
citus and the New Testament to an immediate comparison, and 
subject them both to the touchstone of ordinary and received 
principles, and it will be found that the latter leaves the former 
out of sight in all the marks, and characters, and evidences of 
an authentic history. The truth of the gospel stands on a much 
firmer and more independent footing, than many of its defend- 
ers would dare to give us any conception of. They want that 
boldness of argument which the merits of the question entitle 
them to assume. They ought to maintain a more decided front 
to their adversaries, and tell them, that, in the New Testament 
itself—in the coneurrence of its numerous, and distant, and in- 
dependent authors—in the uncontradicted authority which it has 
maintained from the earliest times of the church—in the total in- 
ability of the bitterest adversaries of our religion to impeach its 
credibility—in the genuine characters of honesty and fairness 
which it carries on the very face of it—that in these, and in eve- 
ry thing else, which can give validity to the written history of 
past times, there is a weight and a splendour of evidence, which 
the testimony of Tacitus cannot confirm, and which the absence. 
of that testimony it cannot have diminished. 

26. If it were necessary, in a court of justice, to ascertain the 
circumstances o! a certain transaction which happened in a par 
ticular neighbourhood, the obvious expedient would be to ex 
amine the agents and the eye-witnesses ‘of that transaction. 
six or eight concurred in giving the same testimony—if there 
was no appearance of collusion amongst them—if they had the 
manner and aspect of creditable men—above all, if this testi- 
mony were made public, and not a single individual, from the 
numerous spectators of the transaction alluded to, stept forward 
to falsify it, then, we apprehend, the proof would be looked up- 
on as complete. Other witnesses might be summoned from a 
distance to give in their testimony, not of what they saw, but of 
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what they heard upon the subject; but their concurrence, 
though a happy enough circumstance, would. never be looked 
upon as any material addition to the evidence already brought 
_ forward. Another court of justice might be held in a distant 
country, and years after the death of the original Witnesses. It 
might have occasion to verify the same transaction, and for this 
purpose might call in the only evidence which it was capable of 
collecting—the testimony of men who lived after the transaction 
in question, and at a great distance from the place where it hap- 
pened. There would be no hesitation, in ordinary cases, about 
which of the two testimonies ought to be preferred ; and the 
record of the first court could be appealed to by posterity as by 
far the more valuable document, and far more decisive of the 
point in controversy. Now, what we complain of is, that in the 
instance before us this principle is reversed. ‘The reports of 
hearsay witnesses is held in higher estimation than the reports 
of the original agents and spectators. The most implicit credit 
is given to the testimony of the distant and later historians, and 
the testimony of the original witnesses is received with as much 
distrust as if they carried the marks of villany and imposture 
upon their foreheads. The genuineness of the first record can 
be established by a much greater weight and variety of evi- 
dence, than the genuineness of the second. Yet all the suspi- 
cion that we feel upon this subject annexes to the former; and 
the apostles and evangelists, with every evidence in their favour 
which it is in the power of testimony to furnish, are, in fact, de- 
graded from the place which they ought to occupy among the 
accredited historians of past times. 

27. The above observations may help to prepare the enquirer 
for forming a just and impartial estimate of the merits of the 
Christian testimony. His great object should be to guard 
against every bias of the understanding. The general idea is, 
that a predilection in favour of Christianity may lead him to 
overrate the argument. We_ believe that if every unfair ten- 
dency of the mind could be subjected toa rigorous computation, 
it would be found that the combined operation of them all has 
the effect of impressing a bias in a contrary direction. All we 
wish for is, that the arguments, which are held decisive in other 
historical questions, should not be looked upon as nugatory 
when applied to the investigation of those facts which are con- 
nected with the truth and establishment of the Christian reli- 
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gion, that every prepossession should be swept away, and room 
left for the understanding to expatiate without fear, and without 
incumbrance. 

28. The argument for the truth of the different facts. recorded 
in the gospel history, resolves itself into four parts. In the first, | 
it shali be our object to prove, that the different pieces which 
make up the New Testament, were written by the. authors 
whose names they bear, and at the age which is commonly as- 
signed to them. In the second, we shall exhibit the internal 
marks of truth and honesty which may be gathered from the 
compositions themselves. In the third, we shall press upon the 
reader the known situation and history of the authors, as satisfy- 
ing proofs of the veracity with which they delivered themselves. 
And, in the fourth part, we shall lay before them the additional 
and subsequent testimonies, by which the narrative of the origin- 
al writers is supported. 

29. In every point of the investigation, we shall meet with 
examples of the principle which we have already alluded to. 
We have said, that if two distinct enquiries be set on foot, 
where the object of the oné is to settle some point of sacred his- 
tory, and the object of the other is to settle some point of pro- 
fane history ; the mind acquiesces in a much smaller quantity of 
evidence in the latter case than it does in the former. If this be 
right, (and to a certain degree it undoubtedly is), then it is in- 
cumbent on the defender of Christianity to bring forward a greater 
quantity of evidence than would be deemed sufficient in a ques- 
tion of common literature, and to demand the acquiescence of 
his reader upon the strength of his superior evidence. If it be 
not right beyond a certain degree—and if there be a tendency 
in the mind to carry it beyond that degree, then this tendency is 
founded upon a delusion, and it is well that the reader should be 


- apprised of its existence, that he may protect himself from its 


influence. The superior quantity of evidence which we can 
bring forward will, in this case all go to augment the positive 
effects upon his convictions ; and he will rejoice to perceive, 
that he is far safer in believing what has been handed down to 
him of the history of Jesus Christ, and the doctrine of his apos- 
tles, than in believing what he has never doubted—the his- 
tory of Alexander, and the doctrine of Socrates. Could all the 


‘marks of veracity, and the list of subsequent testimonies, be ex- 


hibited to the eye of the reader in parallel columns, it would én- 
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able him at one glance, to form a complete estimate. We shall 
have occasion to call his attention to this so often; that we may 
appear to many of our readers to have expatiated upon our in- . 
troductory principle to a degree that is tiresome and unnecessa- 
ry. We conceive, however, that it is the best and most per- 


spicuous way of putting the argument. 
30. I. The different pieces which make up the New Testa- 


ment, were written by the authors whose names they bear, and 
at the time which is eommonly assigned to them. 
$1. After the long slumber of the middle ages, the curiosity 
of the human mind was awakened, and felt its attention power- 
fully directed to those old writings which have survived the 
waste of so many centuries. It were a curious speculation to 
ascertain the precise quantity of evidence which lay in the in- 
formation of these old documents. And it may help us in our 
estimate, first to suppose, that in the researches of that period, 
there was only one composition found which professed to be a 
narrative of past times. A number of circumstances can be as- 
signed, which might give a certain degree of probability to the in- 
formation even of this solitary and unsupported document. There 
is, first, the general consideration, that the principle upon which 
a man feels himself induced to write a true history, is of more 
frequent and powerful operation, than the pringiple upon which 
a man feels himself induced to offer a false or a disguised repre- 
sentation of facts te the world. This affords. a general proba- 
bility on the side of the document in queStion being a true narra- 
tive ; and there may be some particulars connected with the 
appesranee of the performance itself, which might strengthen 
this probability. We may not be able to discover in the story 
itself any inducement which the man«could have in publishing 
it, if it were mainly and substantially false. We might see an 
expression of honesty, which it is in the’ power of written lan- 
guage, as well as of spoken language, to convey. We might 
see that there was nothing monstrous or improbable in the nar- 
rative itself. And, without enumerating every particular calcu- 
lated to give it the impression of truth, we may, in the progress 
_ Of our inquiries, have ascertained that copies of this manuscript 
were to be found in many places, and in different parts of the 
world, proving, by the evidence of its diffusion, the general cs- 
teem in which it was held by the readers of past ages." This 
gives us the testimony of these readers to the value of the per- 
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formance ; and as we are supposing it a history, and not a work 
of imagination, it could only be valued on the principle of its 
being true information which was laid before them. In this 
way, a solitary document, transmitted to us from a remote an- 
tiquity, might gain credit in the ‘world, though it had been lost 
sight of for many ages, and only brought to light by the revival 
of a literary spirit, which had lain dormant during 4 long period 
of history. ; 

32. We can farther suppose, that, in the progress of these 
researches, another manuscript was discovered, having the same 
characters, and possessing the samc separate and original marks 
of truth with the former. If they both touched upon the same pe- 
riod of history, and gave testimony to the same events, it is plain 
that a stronger evidence for the truth of these events would be af- 
forded, than what it was in the power of either of the testimonies 
taken separately to supply. The separate circumstances which 
gave a distinct credibility to cach of the testimonies, are added 
together, and give a so much higher credibility to those points 
of information upon which they deliver a common testimony. 
This is the case when the testimonies carry in them the appear- 
ance of being independent of one another. And even when the 
one is derived from the other, it still affords an accession to the 
evidence, because the author of the subsequent testimony gives 
us the distinct assertion, that he believed in the truth of the 
original testimony. , 

33. The evidence may’ be strengthened still farther, by the 
accession of a third manuscript, and a third testimony. All the 
separate circumstances which confer credibility upon any one 
document, even though it stands alone and unsupported by any 
other, combine themselvés into a much stronger body of evi- 
dence, when we have ,btained the concurrence of several. Ii, 
even in the case of a single narrative, a probability lies on the 
side of its being true, from the multitude and diffusion of copies, 
and from the air of truth and honesty discernible in the compo- 
sition itself, the probability is heightened by the coincidence of 
several narratives, all of them possessing the same claims upon 
our belief. If it be improbable that one should be written for 
the purpose of imposing a falsehood upon the world, it is still 
more improbable that many should be written, all of them con- 
spiring to the same perverse and unnatural objects. No one 
can doubt, at least, that of the multitude of written testimonies 
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which have come down to us, the true must greatly preponder- » 
ate over the false ; and that the’deceitful principle, though it ex- 

ists sometimes, would never operate to such an extent, as to car- 

ry any great or general imposition in the face of all the docu- 

ments which are before us. The supposition must be extended 

much farther than we have yet carried it, before we reach the 

degree of evidence and of testimony, which.on many points of 

ancient history, we are at this moment in actual possession of. 

Many documents have been collected, professing to be written at 

different times, and by men of different countries. In this way, 

a great body of ancient literature has been formed, from which 

we can collect many points of evidence, too tedious to enumer- 

ate. Do we find the express concurrence of several authors to 

the same piece of history? Do we find, what is still more im- 
pressive, events formally announced in one narrative, not told 

over again, but implied and proceeded upon as true in another ? 

Do we find the succession of history, through a series of ages, 

supported in a way that is natural and consistent ? Do we find 

these compositions which profess a higher antiquity, appealed 

to by those which profess a lower? These, and a number of 
other points, which meet every scholar who betakes himself to 

the actual investigation, give a most warm and living character 
of reality to the history of past times. There i$ a perversity of 
mind which may resist all this. There is no end to the fancies 

of scepticism. We may plead in vain the number of written 

testimonies ; their artless coincidence, and the perfect undesign- 

edness of manner by which they often supply the circumstances 

that serve both to guide and satisfy the inquirer, and to throw 

light and support upon one another. The infidel will still have 

something, behind which he can entrench himself; and his last 

supposition, monstrous and unnatural as it is, may be, that the 

whole of written history is a laborious fabrication, sustained for 

many ages, and concurred in by many individuals, with no other 

purpose than to enjoy the anticipated blunders of the men of 

iuture timés, whom they had combined with so mnch dexterity to 

newilder and lead astray. 








‘To be continued. 
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BIOGRAPHY. 
MEMOIR OF MR-e GEORGE SHADFORD. 


(Continued from page 57.) 
In a fortnight after his soul had been made happy in God, he 


joined the little society, consisting of twelve members, chiefly 


old people, in the place where he resided. The description of 
persons with whom he began to meet was not quite agreeable 
to him ; “ but,’ saith he, “I thought it my duty to cast in my lot 
amongst them; for I was certain the Methodists (under God) 
were the happy instruments of my salvation.”? At this time, 
like a true follower of the Lord Jesus, while he earnestly desi- 
red the conversion of the whole world, the salvation of those 
who were near to him by the ties of nature excited his greatest 
solicitude. He had a father and mother, sister and brother, all 
without a saving acquaintance with God. His father was near 
sixty years, and his mother not far from that age. Seldom did 
he approach God in prayer, without sincerely and earnestly sup- 
plicating him in their behalf; and, in the performance of this du- 
ty, he experienced much encouragement. One night, he took 
the liberty of speaking to his parents, in as humble a manner as 


possible, on the subject of family prayer. He told them that he 


believed they had brought up him and bis brother and sister ir 
the fear of God, according to the best of their knowledge ; but 
added, that hitherto they had not had prayer in the family. 
Finding that these observations were not resented by his par- 
ents, he proposed to go to prayer with them. On their consent- 
ing, they went into another room. He had not spoken many 
words before they were both in tears. When they arose from 


prayer, they wept over each other; but what seemed to affect. 


Mr. Shadford’s parents most was, that they were taught by their 
own child, whom they ought to have instructed. © 

“ T continued,” saith Mr. S. “to pray for them every night 
and morning for half-a-year. My father at length began to be 
in deep distress. I listened, and heard him in private crying 
for mercy, like David, out of the horrible pit, and mire and 
clay, ‘O Lord, deliver my soul.’ I began to reprove, exhort, 
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and warn others wherever Icame. My father was sometimes 
afraid, if I reproved the customers who came to our shop, it 
would give offence, and we should lose all our business. Upon 
which, | said, ‘ Father, let us trust God for once with all our 
concerns, and let us do this in the way of our duty, from a right 
principle, and if he deceives us, we will trust him no more ; for 
none eyer trusted the Lord and were confounded.’ In less than 
a twelvemonth, instead of losing, we had more business than we 
ever had before.” 

About this time, Mr. S. began to pray in all the public and 
private religious meetings which he attended; and several, 
through the instrumentality of his exertions, were savingly 
brought to God, before he attempted, in a regular way, either 
to exhort or preach. At that period, he had no idea of being a 
preacher; but simply aimed at doing all the good in his pow- 
er. The love of God burning in his heart constrained him to 
warn sinners to flee from the wrath to come, and to speak of the 
unsearchable riches of Christ.; Ina short time, the society to 
which he belonged increased from twelve to forty members ; and 
the Lord gave him several who had been his companions in sin, 
to be his fellow-travellers in the way of holiness. 

The first time he exhorted was inthe Society. The class- 
leader put a hymn-book into his hand and requested him to give 
a word of exhortation. On his receiving the book he trem- 
bled ; but instantly his soul was filled with the love of God, and 
his fear departed. There is reason to believe that the few words 
_ which he spoke on that occasion were made a blessing to every 
one present. An old man, one of the first converts in the town, 
‘advised him to give himself up to much reading and prayer, 
from a persuasion, that God intended to make him useful in the 
Church. . 

One Sunday morning while he was exhorting in the farmer’s 
house, his father was cut to the heart by means of some expres- 
sion which he used. He fell back into the chair by which he 
stood, and wept, and was greatly distressed. On the evening 
of the same day, he said, “{ know not what is the matter with 
me; I seem stupid and foolish ; nay, I seem lost.”? Mr. S. re- 
plied, “ Then you will not be long before you are found. Father, 
you are not far from the kingdom of God. Christ came to seek 
and to save that which was lost.” 

“ The next day,” saith Mr. Shadford, “I came into the room 
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where he (his father) was sitting with a bible on his knees He 
was reading in the Psalms of David. I saw the tears running 
down his cheeks ; yet there appeared a joy in his countenance. 
I said, ‘ Pray, father, what now? what is the matter?’ He in- 


stantly answered, ‘I have found Christ at last. Upwards of 


sixty years I have lived without him in the world, in sin and ig- 
norance. J have been all the day idle : and entered not into his 
vineyard till the eleventh hour. O! how merciful was he to 
spare, and hire me at last: he hath set my soul at liberty. O! 
praise the Lord! Praise the Lord, O my soul, and all that 
is within me bless his holy Name.’ I left him rejoicing in 
God his Saviour, and retired to praise God for answering my 
prayers.” 

Mr. Shadford’s mother was convinced of sin, by means of 
over-hearing him and an old man conyersing in private on the 
subject of their Christian experience. She had been strictly 
moral, had feared God, and conscientiously endeavoured to serve 
him, according to the degree of knowledge she possessed. But, 
notwithstanding her former regularity of conduct, when she was 
thoroughly awakened, her distress of mind so affected her body, 
upon several occasions, that she was like a person convulsed. 
After some time, under a sermon preached by Mr. Samuel 
Meggitt, God set her soul at liberty, shed his love abroad in her 
heart, and enabled her to “rejoice with joy unspeakable and 
full of glory.” 

About this time, Mr. S. visited his sister, near Epworth, in 
order to infeym her what God had done for his soul. When he 
began to converse on the subject of inward religion, she ima- 
gined he was beside himself; but at length she listened to him 
with seriousness and attention. After he had returned home, 
she began to revolve in her mind what he had said to her; and 
thought, ‘“‘ How can my brother have any view to deceive me ? 
What interest can he have in so doing? Certainly, my state is 
worse than I imagine ; he sees my state, and I donot. Besides, 
he seems to be another man, for he does not look, or speak, or 
act as he used to do.’ So powerfully did the amazing change 
which she observed in her brother, together with the pious in- 
structions which he gave her, operate upon her mind, that‘she 
could not rest till she came to her father’s house, from whence 
she returned home under a strong conviction that she was a 


~ guilty, miserable sinner. 
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Encouraged, from a thorough persuasion that God had begun 
a good work in his sister, Mr. S. visited her shortly after ; and 
took her with him to hear Mr. Meggitt preach. The sermon 
pleased her much. A love-feast was held after preaching, and 
as she desired to attend it, she was, at the request of Mr. S. ad- 
mitted. As the people were singing 2 hymn on Christ’s coming 
to judgment, she looked up and saw all the people singing with 
visible joy in their countenances. She thought, “If Christ was 
to come to judgment now, I shall go to hell, and they will all go 
to heaven.”? Instantly she sunk down, as if dying, and lay some 
time before she was able to walk home.. She continued praying 
and waiting upon God for about a fortnight ; when, one day go- 
ing to the well to fetch water, she found the God of Jacob open 
to her thirsty soul a living fountain of divine consolation ; and 
hence, as she returned from the well, her soul magnified the 
Lord, and her spirit reioiced inGod her Saviour. “So merci- 
ful (saith Mr. S.) was the Lord to my family, that four of them 
were brought to God in less thana year. My mother lived a 
happy witness of the love and favour of God three years, and 
died in peace. My father lived upwards of four years happy in 
God his Saviour, and used to say, ‘Now I am a little child 
turned of four years old.’ Meaning (although near sixty-five) 
that he had never lived to any good purpose, or the glery of 
God before. About half a year before his death, the Lord so 
circumcised his heart, as to enable him to loveGod with all his 
powers, and rejoice in the happy assurance that the blood of 
Christ had cleansed him from all unrighteousness. 

When his father was taken ill of his last sickness, Mr. S. was 
preaching in Yorkshire. When he came near home, a friend 
told him that his father lay dying. As soon as the good old 
man saw him, he was much affected; for he greatly longed to 
see him before he died. He said, “ Son, I am glad to see thee ; 
but I am going to leave thee; I am going to God; Iam going 
to heaven.’? Mr. S. said, “ Father, arg you sure of it?” “ Yes, 
(said -he,) I am sure of it. I know that my Redeemer liveth. Up- 
ward of four years ago, the Lord pardoned all my sins ; and half 
a year ago he gave me that perfect love that casts out all fear. 
At present, I feel aheaven within me. Surely this heaven be- 
low must lead to heaven above.”? ‘ When (saith Mr. S.) I saw 
he was departing, I kneeled down by him, and with fervent 
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prayer commended his soul toGod ; and I praise his holy name 
that he died in the full assurance of faith. si 

Mr. Shadford’s sister lived a faithful witness of the love of 
Jesus sixteen years. She was remarkable for her strength of 
faith and fervency in prayer. She had eight or nine children ; 
had nothing of this world’s goods to leave them; but she left 
them a good example, and sent up many prayers to heaven for 
them. She used to say, “ Brother, I believe all my children will 
be saved.”? When he seemed to doubt it, she answered, “ But 
I pray in faith ; and whatsoever we ask in prayer believing we 
shall receive.” Her eldest daughter died before her a little, 
aged twenty-one, in the triumph .of faith. ‘ And (saith Mr. S.) 
it is remarkable, since her death, her children, as they grew up, 
one after another, are convinced of sin, brought to God, and join 
the Society.” 

Mr. Shadford mentions, with great affection and respect, a re- 
lation of his, who, during the course of twenty years, continued 
to pray for his conversion. He says that she enjoyed the love 
of God above fifty years ; and that she died full of days and full 
of grace, at the very advanced age of ninety-five years. 

Like most others, who, from religious principles, engage in 
the work of the ministry, Mr. S. had, about the beginning of his 
ptblic labours, many doubts of his call to preach the gospel. He 
had no doubt with respect to its being his duty to do good in 
the contracted sphere in which he had acted for some time ;_ but 
the idea of the important work of going forth publicly to call 
sinners to repentance, caused him to fear and tremble. After a 
great struggle in his mind, he resolved at last to make the trial. 
The first place he went to from home, was called Wildsworth, 
where, at that time, it is supposed, there was not an individual 
savingly acquainted with God. On Saturday night, he continu- 
ed three or four hours in fervent prayer, that the Lord might 
point out his way. On Sunday morning he set out alone to the 
little village, where, as spon as he arrived, he gave notice of his 
errand, and quickly he had a house full of people to hear him. 
In the first prayer he was favoured with much divine assistance ; 
and while he was engaged in it, some present began to weep. 
Under the preaching several were cut to the heart; and. the 
Lord blessed his word to many. From Wildsworth he went, 


the same day, to East Ferry, where he preached in the street ; 


and such was the enlargement of heart which he experienced, on 
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both those occasions, that he returned home perfectly satisfied 
that God had called him to the work of the ministry. 

But this satisfaction was shortly after succeeded by great dis- 
couragement which arose from a sight and sense of his weakness 
and ignorance. He reasoned with himself and the grand adver- 
sary, until he was ready to conclude that God required impos- 
sibilities. He concluded that they were very happy, who were 
called todo no more than act in a private capacity, and were 
not burdened with the care of the souls of others. ‘I gave way 
(saith he) to this kind of reasoning for a month; till at times I 
made myself almost as miserable as a demon. Then the Lord 
laid his chastening rod upon me, and afflicted me for a season ; 
and shewed me the worth of poor souls perishing in the broad 
way to destruction.”? After this, he was so encouraged, that he 
was willing to go to any part of the world, to which God might 
open his way. About this time, a more than ordinary degree of 
divine power accompanied his ministry ; and, to use his own 
words, God’s “ word was like the flaming sword which turned 
every way, to every heart; for, sinners fell and trembled before 
it, and were convinced and converted to God.”? The conde- 
scension of God to him excited his astonishment. As soon as 
his labours were blessed to the awakening of some sinners, in 
any place, he formed a Society, which he took the first oppor- 
tunity of putting under the care of the travelling preachers. 

But by loud and long preaching, (two’ faults which ministers 
ought carefully to avoid,) and by walking more than his strength 
could bear, together with his praying and reading many times 
all night, he was soon so worn down as to appear in a swift de- 
cline. In the course of some time, he fell into a severe fever, 
which continued seven weeks; a complaint from which he had 
little hopes of recovery. In this affliction he was graciously 
and powerfully supported ; so that he was so far from desiring 
to remain on earth, that he desired to depart, and to be with 
Christ. In the midst of this affliction, after some divine im- 
pressions had been made upon his mind, one day he opened his 
bible on these words, “I shall not die, but live, and declare the 
work of the Lord.”? He then believed that he should recover. 
From this time he began to be restored to his wonted health 
and vigour. 


{To be continued. } 
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SCRIPTURE ILLUSTRATED. 


REMARKS ON ACTS XXIII. 2—5. 


From Michaelis. 


1. “ Wno was this Ananias? 2, How can it be reconciled 
with chronology, that Ananias was called, at that time, High- 
Priest, when it is certain, from Josephus, that the time of his 
holding that office was much earlier? 3. How comes it to pass 
that St. Paul says, ‘I wist not, brethren, that he was the High- 
Priest ;’ since the external marks of office must havé determined 
whether he were or not ; a jest would have ill suited the gravity 
of atribunal, and a falsehood still less the character of St. Paul. 
—The questions are thus answered. ‘ Ananias, the son of Nebe- 
dus, was High-Priest at the time that Helena, queen of Adia- 
bene supplied the Jews with corn from Egypt, during the famine 
which took place in the fourth year of Claudius, mentioned in 
the eleventh chapter of the Acts. 


“St. Paul, therefore, who took a journey to Jerusalem at that, 


period, could not have been ignorant of the elevation of Ananias 
to that dignity.——-Soon after the holding of the first council, as 
it is called, at Jerusalem, Ananias was dispossessed of his office, 
in consequence of certain acts of violence between the Samari- 
tans and the Jews, and sent prisoner to Rome, whence he was 
afterwards released and returned to Jerusalem.—Now from that 
period he could not be called the High-Priest, in the proper 
sense of the word, though Josephus has sometimes given him the 
title of agysecevs taken-in the more extensive meaning of a priest, 
who had a seat and voice in the Sanhedrim; and Jonathan, 
though we are not acquainted with the circumstances of his ele- 
vation, had been raised in the mean time to the supreme dignity 
in the Jewish Church. : 

‘“ Between the death of Jonathan, who was murdered by or- 
der of Felix, and the High-Priesthood of Ishmael, who was in- 
vested with that office by Agrippa, elapsed an interval, in which 
this dignity continued vacant. Now it happened precisely wm: 
this interval, that St. Paul was apprehended in Jerusalem: and 
the Sanhedrim being destitute of a president, he (Ananias) un- 
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dertook, of his own authority, the discharge of that office, which 
he executed with the greatest tyranny. It is possible, there- 
fore, that St. Paul, who had been only a few days in Jerusalem, 
might be ignorant that Ananias, who had been dispossessed of the 
High-Priesthood, hadtaken upon him a trust to which he was 
not entitled ; he might therefore, very naturally exclaim, ‘I 

} — wist not brethren that he was the High-Priest!’ Admitting him, 
‘~~ ~ onthe other hand, to have been acquainted with the fact, the 

a expression must be considered as an indirect reproof, and a tacit 
refusal to recognize usurped authority. A passage then, 
which has hitherto been involved in obscurity, is brought into 
the clearest light ; and the whole history of St. Paul’s impris- 
onment, and conspiracy of.the fifty Jews with the consent of 
the Sanhedrim, their petition to Festus to send him from Cesa- 
rea, with an intent to murder him on the road, are facts which 
correspond with the character of the times, as described by 
Josephus, who mentions the principal persons recorded in the 
Acts, and paints their profligacy in colours, even stronger than 
those of St. Luke. 

‘¢ Whoever reads the New Testament attentively, will contin- 
ually find examples of this nature. And it is sufficient, in an- 
swer to the question, ‘Is the New Testament ancient and genu- 
ine?’ to reply, Compare it with the history of the times, and you 
cannot doubt of its authenticity.” 
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THE ATTRIBUTES OF GOD DISPLAYED. 


== 





EXTRACT FROM MR. HUNTER’S INTRODUCTORY LECTURE ON 
ANATOMY. 


(Concluded frem page 61.) 


‘Tue old materials which were become useless, and are 
swept off by the current of blood, must be separated and thrown 
out of the system. Therefore, glands, the organs of secretion, 
are given for straining whatever is redundant, vapid, or noxious, 
from the mass of blood; and when strained, they are thrown out 

3 ‘hy emunctories, called organs of excretion. But now, as the 
4 Vou. I. 13 
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. 


machine must be constantly wearing, the reparation must be 
carrying on without intermission, and the strainers must always 
be employed. Therefore, there is actually a perpetual circula- 
tion of the blood, and the secretions are always going on. 

‘« Even all this provision, however, would not be sufficient ; 
for that store of blood would soon be consumed, and the fabric 
would break down, if there were not a provision made for fresh 
supplies. These we observe, in fact, are profusely scattered 
round her in the animal and vegetable kingdoms; and she is 
furnished with hands, the fittest instruments that could have been 
contrived for gathering them, and for preparing them in a varie- 
ty of ways, forthe mouth. But these supplies, which we call 
food, must be considerably changed; they must be converted 
into blood. Therefore she is provided with teeth for cutting and 
bruising the food, and with a stomach for melting it down: ia 
short, with all the organs subservient to digestion.—The finer 
parts of the aliments only can be useful in the constitution ; 
these must be taken up and conveyed into the blood, and the 
dregs must be thrown off. With this view the intestinal canal 
is actually given. It separates the nutritious part, which we 
call chyle, to be conveyed into the blood by the system of ab- 
sorbent vessels ; and the feces pass downwards, to be conduct- 
ed out of the body. 3 

“ Now we have got our animal not only furnished with what 
is wanted for its immediate existence, but also with the power 
of protracting that existence to an indefinite length of time. Bu‘ 
its duration, we may presume, must be necessarily limited; for 
as it is nourished, grows, and is raised up to its full strength and 
utmost perfection ; so it must in time, in common with all mate- 
rial beings, begin to decay, and then hurry on to final ruin. 
Hence we see the necessity of a scheme forrenovation. Accord- 
ingly wise Providence, to perpetuate, as well as preserve his 
work, besides giving a strong appetite for life and self-preserva- 
tion, has made animals male and female, in order to secure the 
propagation of the species to the end of time. 

‘¢ Thus we see, that.by the very imperfect survey which hu- 
man reason is able to take of this subject, the animal must neces- 
sarily be complex in his corporeal system and in its. operations. 
He must have one great and general system, the vascular, 
branching through the whole for circulation ; another, the ner- 
vous, with its appendages, the organs of sense, for every kind 
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of feeling ; and a third, for the union and connexion of all these 
parts. Besides these primary and general systems, he requires 
others, which may be more local or confined : one for strength, 
support, and protection, the bony ‘compages ; another for the 
requisite motions of the parts themselves, as well as for moving 
from place to place, the muscular part of the body; another to 
prepare nourishment for the daily recruit of the body, the di- 
gestive organs.” 

‘¢ Of all the different systems in the human body, the use and 
necessity are not more apparent, than the wisdom and contri- 
vance which have been exerted in putting them all into the most 
compact and convenient form; in disposing them so that they 
may mutually receive and give helps to one another ; and. that 
all, or many of the parts, shall not only answer their principal 
end or purpose, but operate successfully and usefully in a varie- 
ty of secondary ways. If we consider the whole animal ma- 
chine in this light, and compare it with’ any machine in which 
human art has exerted its utmost ; we shall be convinced, be- 
yond the possibility of doubt, that there are intelligence and 
power far surpassing what humanity can boast of. 

‘* One superiority in the natural machine is peculiarly strik- 
ing-—In machines of human contrivance or art, there is no in- 
ternal power, no principle in the machine itself, by which it can, 
alter and accommodate itself to an injury which it may suffer, 
or make up any injury which admits of repair. But.in the na- 
tural machine, the animal body, this is most wonderfully provided 
for, by internal powers in the machine itself; many of which 
are not more certain and obvious in their effects, than they are 
above all human comprehension as to the manner and means of 
their operation. Thus, a wound heals up of itself; a broken 
bone is made firm again by a callus ; a dead part is separated .: 
and thrown off ; noxious juices are driven out by some of the 
emunctories ; a redundancy is removed by some spontaneous 
bleeding ; a bleeding naturally stops of itself; and a great loss 
of blood from any cause, is, in some measure, compensated by 
a contracting power in the vascular system, which accommodates 
the capacity of the vessels to the quantity contained. The sto- 
mach gives information when the supplies have been expended ; 
represents with great exactness, the quantity and quality of what 
is wanted in the present state of the machine ; and in propor- 
tion as she meets with neglect, rises in her demand, urges her 
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petition in a louder tone, and with more forcible arguments. For 
its protection, an animal body resists heat and cold in a very 
wonderful manner, and preserves an equal temperature in a burn- 
ing and in a freezing atmosphere.” 


THE MAGNIFIGENCE, BEAUTY, AND HARMONY OF THE WORKS OF 
GOD. 


*¢ The simplest scene which nature’s pencil draws, 
Affords morality. The sloping lawn, 
Where nature sleeps unon her velvet couch ; 
The hill, first favour’d with Aurora’s kiss, 
And lowly vale, where plenty feeds her lambs, 
Convey their lessons to reflecting man.” Sir H. Wory. 


Tne universe may be considered, with great propriety, as a 
splendid palace where the Deity resides ; and the earth, as one 
of its spacious apartments. In the great outlines of nature, te 
which art cannot reach, and where the utmost efforts of man must 
. have been ineffectual, God himself has finished every thing with 
amazing magnificence, grandeur and beauty. Where is harmo-’ 
ny so complete, symmetry so exact, and sublimity so apparent, 
as in the works of the Almighiy ? Our beneficent Father has con- 
sidered these parts of nature as peculiarly his own ; as parts 
which no creature could have strength or ski!’ to amend: he 
has, therefore, made them incapable of alteration, or of more 
perfect regularity. The heavens and the firmament, with all 
their grand and complicated appendages, exhibit in the most 
striking manner, the transcendent wisdom, goodness, power, and 
glory of the great Architect. Yes: 


‘“‘ The spacious earth and spreading flood 
Proclaim the wise and powerful God! 
And his rich glories from afar, 
Sparkle in every rolling star.” Watts. 


Astronomers, who arc best skilled in the symmetry of systems, 
can find nothing there that they can alter for the better. In this 
great theatre of Jehovah’s glory, a thousand suns, like our own, 
animate their respective systems, appearing, and vanishing at 
Divine command. Wg behold our own bright luminary fixed, 
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in the centre of its system, wheeling its planets in times propor- 
tioned to their distances, and at once dispensing light, heat, and 
action. The earth also is seen with its two-fold motion, produ- 
cing by the one, the change of seasons ; and by the other, the» 
grateful vicissitudes of day and night. With what silent mag- 
nificence is all this performed! With what seeming ease! The 
works of art are performed by interrupted force ; and their noisy 
progress discovers the obstructions they receive ; but the earth, 
with a silent, steady rotation, successively, presents every part 
of its bosom to the sun, at once imbibing nourishment and light 
from that parent of vegetation and fertility. Is there not some- 
thing which whispers within, that to this Creator reverence and 
homage are due, by all the rational beings composing the vast 
population of his wide extended empire. Every object, wheth- 
er immense or minute, should serve as a monitor to man. The 
star and the insect, the fiery meteor and the flower of spring, the 
verdant field and the lofty mountain, the purling rivulet and 
the wide stupendous ocean, all exhibit a supreme power, before 
which the race of mortals should worship and adore. . The royal 
Poet, not only expressed himself in loftiness of -language, but 
also with propriety of sentiment, when he said, “ Thé heavens 
declare the glory of God, and the firmament sheweth his handy 
work,” and should not every rational and intelligent creature, 
join in that majestic hymn, in celebrating the praises of the 
founder of worlds ? : 

The scenes of nature contribute powerfully to inspire that 
serenity which heightens their beauties, and is necessary to our 
full enjoyment of them. By asecret sympathy, the soul catches 
the harmony which she contemplates ; and the frame within assi- 
milates itself tothat without. In this state of sweet composure, 
we become susceptible of virtuous impressions from almost every 
surrounding object. The patient ox is viewed with generous 
complacency ; the guileless sheep with pity; and the playful 
lamb, with emotions of tenderness and love. We rejoice with 
the horse in his liberty and exemption from toil, while he ranges 
at large through enamelled pastures. We are charmed with the 
song of birds, soothed with the buz of insects, and pleased with 
the sportive motions of fishes. But a taste for natural beauty is 
subservient to higher purposes ; the cultivation of it not only 
refines and humanizes, but dignifies and exalts the affections. It 
elevates them to the admiration and love of that Being, who is 
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the grand Author of all that is fair, sublime, and good in the 
visible creation. The characters of grandeur and magnificence 


. are so legibly inscribed upon the general face of nature, that the 


most untaught eye cannot failto readthem. Let the great pow- 
ers of nature be brought into action, and still more sublime and 
awful appearances rise to our view. Let woods and forests 
wave before the stormy winds ; Ict ocean “heave from his ex- 
tended bed,” and roll his threatening billows to the sky ; let vol- 
canoes pour forth pillars of smoke and melted torrents from their 
fiery caverns ; let lightnings dart their vivid fires through the 
sky, whilst thunders roar among the bursting clouds ; what 
imagination shall remain unimpressed with emotions of admira- 
tion mingled with terror? Let it now be observed, that the Book 
of Nature may be read with peculiar advantage, when we hold 
in our hand, at the same time, the Sacred volume of divine re- 
velation, and view it in this highly polished mirror. Philose- 
phy is no natural enemy to religion; but a mighty incentive to 
it, when properly used. We find the inspired writers frequent- 
ly directing our attention to the works of nature. To illustrate 
the greatness of his power, our God is represented, as measuring 
the waters in the hollow of his hand, as comprehending the 
dust of the earth in a measure, and as weighing the mountains in 
scales, and the hills ina balance. The heavens declare his glo- 
ry in silent, but forcible language: a language which may be 
heard and understood throughout all the earth, by men of every 
colour, and of every tongue. When the prophets would ex- 
hibit and illustrate those infinite resources of wisdom and know- 
ledge that guide the conduct of the Eternal Jehovah; they tell 
us, That as the heavens are higher than the earth, so are his 
ways higher than our ways, and his thoughts than our thoughts.” 
To point out in energetic language, and to paint in glowing co- 
lours, the mighty efficacy of the word of God: some of the 
grand resources, and means of general fertilization, are resorted 
to by the evangelical prophet . “ For, asthe rain cometh down 
from heaven, and returneth not thither, but watereth the earth, 
and maketh it bring forth and bud, that it may give seed to the 
sower and bread to the eater: so shall my word be that goeth 
forth out of my mouth; it shall not return unto me void, but it 
shall accomplish that which I please, and shall prosper in the 
thing whereto I sent it.” To excite us to put our trust and con- 
fidence in God, they represent him as the great and stupendous 
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Being, “Who hath stretched forth the heavens, and laid the 
foundations of the earth—as the God that divided the sea, when 
the waves thereof roared—who cut Rahab and wounded the 
dragon—and made the depths of the sea a way for the ransom- 
ed to pass over.”? ‘To comfort the mourners, and raise the 
drooping spirit, and desponding mind, the strongest and the 
most beautiful things in nature are referred to by the sublime 
prophet : “ For the mountains:shall depart, and the hills be re- 
moved ; but my kindness shall not depart from thee.” Then he 
adverts to the mines where are deposited sparkiing gems, a 
part of the riches of nature, the treasures of the earth: “‘O 
thou afflicted, tossed with tempest and not comforted, behold I 
will lay thy stones with fair colours, and thy foundations with 
sapphires. And I will make thy windows of agates, and thy 
gates of carbuncles, and all thy borders of pleasant stones.” 
Objects also sublime and beautiful in the creation of God, are 
frequently borrowed as similies to express the glories of the 
illustrious Saviour, ‘‘God manifest in the flesh.’? The sun 
shining in his strength, resembles the splendour. of his counte- 
nance; the whiteness of snow, the colour of his hair; and the 
roar of many waters, the sound of his veice. And though we 
are fully assured that the whole realm of nature might be ex- 
amined and explored in vain, to find a metaphor that wotld com- 
pletely express his worth, his glory, or his grace; yet these 
similitudes afford some faint ideas of his transcendant greatness 
and ineffable glories. 


JHE GRACE OF GOD MANIFESTED. 


MEMOIR OF MISS URSULA MILLWARD,, OF EVESHAM, WORCESTER- 
SHIRE, ENGLAND. 


In a letter from her father, an itinerant Methodist Preacher, te 
the Editor of the London Methodist Magazine. 


(Cancluded from page 68.) 


‘Puen she said, “I wish it was:day, that all the people in the 
town might come and see how a Christian can die.”’ She was 
then asked, if there were any in particular that. she would like 
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to see, on which she mentioned several individuals, who were 
accordingly sent for. While the messenger was away she said, 
“* Now I must rest a little, but Iam afraid my strength will not 
hold out till they come ; give me a little wine and water, and 
pray for me, that I may be able to say something to them.” 
When phey < arrived, she said to one, “O my dear, I am glad to 
see you, how do you do? Iam happy, I wish you were as hap- 
py as I am, you may ina few wecks be like me; you must not 
be light and trifling, you have a never-dying soul to save ; and 
remember, you must not put off the work of salvation. I shall 
never see you more in this world; but I trust I shall see you 
in heaven.”” To several others she spoke to the same effect. 
To one “I fear you are in the way to destruction; you cannot 
be offended with me now, for I am dying. O what would yeu 
do if you were dying ?”” ‘To another she said, ‘“‘ Here you see 
me, I am dying, butO how happy! O turn to the Lord, and 
love him, then you will be happy. You must not only appear to 
be a Christian ; that will not do.” Then she proceeded “ Bless 
the Lord, he has given me strength for this. O how I love all 
the world. I wish] may be the means of saving one soul! O 
that we may all meet in heaven!”? Mrs. M. asked her if she 
would have a funeral sermon preached on account of her death ; 
she first said ** No ;”? but after some time she said * Yes, I think 
I will, perhaps it will be of use to some who may attend to 
hear.”? Thensaid Mrs. M. “ Who shall preach it?” ‘* Why,” 
said she turning to Mr. M. “It will be too much for father, 
you must preach it Mr. Allen.” “ What text will you have ?” 
“ OTdo notknow,I am*only a little girl; Mr. Allen must 
choose.” “ And where will you be buried?” She replied with 
the greatest readiness and composure, “ In the chapel yard.” 
This makes it plain that she had seriously thought the business 
over, though she had mentioned it tono one. She then said, 
“Tt is long in coming ; how much longer will it be!” Mis, M. 
answered, 


“ Every beating pulse you tell, 
Leaves but the number less.” 


She said, “ O that’s beautiful.”’ Then calling Mrs. M. to her, 
she said, “‘ Promise me you will not shed a tear for me.” “ No, 
my dear,” said Mrs. M. “JY cannot promise that.” “ Well 
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then,” said she, “ You must support and comfort father, and 
we shall soon meet again; I know we shall, and I will welcome 
you to heaven.”” Soon after, she said,-“ I now can say, for me 
to live would be Christ, and to die is gain ;”? then receiving a 
little wine and water, she said, “ I am afraid it is too good, I 
fear it will support me too long.” Then she broke out, “ O 
what a good time is this!” I said to her, “ My dear, you have 
now quite the advantage of us ;”? she answered, “ Yes, I have, 
O how I pity you!” Then she said, “ Pray on”? When we 
rose from our knees, having been favoured with another plenti- 


ful shower of grace, she said, ‘“ How is she ?”? meaning her 
mother, whose feelings had compelled her to leave the room. 
Being informed she was happy in the happiness of her child, 
she turned to Mr. M. and said, ‘*‘ How sudden it is! I did not 
think I should die.”” Said Mr. M. “ You are now the Lord’s, 
my dear.”? ‘ Yes, father, 1 am not yours now. Pray for me, 
thatI may not shrink.’? She then broke out in singing, ‘s 
“ My soul through my Redeemer’s care, 

Sav’d from the second death I feel, 
My eyes from tears of dark despair, 

My feet from falling into hell.” 


’ 


She then cried out, “ Sing the other verse,’? meaning, 


‘¢ Wherefore to him my feet shall run, 
My eyes on his perfections gaze ; 
My soul shall live for God alone, 
And all within me shout his praise.” 


This was a memorable moment ; she called upon all to sing, and 
her power of voice was remarkable, for she was heard, distinctly, 
above all the rest by those who were below stairs; and the em- 
phasis which she laid on the words made it plain that every pow- 
er of her soul was engaged ; and it was observed, I believe, by 
most of those who were present, that the joy she experienced 
was visible in her countenance. She then turned to Mr. M. and. 
said, “I am going first, father; I used to sing, 


“* Together let us sweetly live, 
Together let us die ;” 
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But I arn going first ; we have been united, but the union is dis- 
solved.” Hearing the chimes go twelve, she said, “O, Iam 
thinking of the singing in heaven; the chimes are so solemn. 
I hope before the clock strikes again, I shall be in glory.”» Then 
she said, ‘‘ How long it holds ! still pray for me.” Her father 
said, ‘“‘ My dear you are safe ;” she answered, “ Yes, I know I 
am ; be sure to comfort my dear mother, and pray for me, that I 
may be able to give her up.”” Mr. M. addressing her, called 
her his little angel; she said, ‘ Yes, I shall bean angel, I know 
I shall.?? Mr. M. said, “ My love, I shall often think of you 
when I am returning from my country places, after preaching in 
the evenings ; and I believe I shall feel great union with your 
spirit.”? She answered, “ Yes, father, I will attend you, and. be 
your guardian angel, and mother’s too, if God permit.” Then 
she said “ I am unworthy of all that which is now conferring 


upon me. Father, I shall praise him forever, yes, for ever and 


ever. Weall must die, and why not at fourteen, as well as at 
eighty or ninety ?”? After a short pause she said, “ I have been 
thinking what a happy little life mine has been, and O what 
a mercy, that such a little life should be crowned with such a 
glorious end. Bless the Lord that I ever came to Evesham, for 
my afflictions here have brought me nearer to the Lord.’? She 
then said to Mr. M. “ Write to Mr. Wilson, give my love to him, 
and tell him that while he is reading your letter I am in glory ; 
for I tknow I shall.’? After she had disposed of some of her 
books to her friends, her father said,.“ You give your heart to 
God:” “ Yes,” she answered, “ My all.?? Then she said, 
‘‘ These are the happiest moments I ever felt.”” Some time af- 
ter she said, ‘‘Go and see how mother is ; how is she, father ? 
tell her I hope she will not shed a tear for me.”? About this 
time the doctor came into the room, to whom she said, “ Sir, 
I am so happy, that I would not live for any thing. I shall soon 
be in heaven, to praise God through all eternity, I know I shall. 
Ihave given up father and mother, and they have given me up.” 
Some time after, she said, ‘I have been very much blessed 
since I came to Evesham, by reading a chapter of the Word of 
God every day upon my knees; and I would recommend the 
practice to every Christian.”” Her father said, “I hope Christ 
is still precious ?” She answered, “ O yes, I must not lose sight 
of him, I shall not be here long ; and though I pass through the 
valley and shadow of death, I will fear no evil.”» Then she 
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asked, “ havel grieved any one?” It was replied, “No, you 
have done us all good; she said, “ That is what] wanted, and if 
{ should be but in the least degree a means of saving one soul, 
what a happiness would it be to my mind.”? Having paused a 
little, she said, “‘ The world creeps in, but the-Lord is a gyn and 
shield; O still pray for me. Those words of Dr. Watt#*were 
mentioned to her :-— + 







“ Could I but stand where Moses stood 
And view the landscape o’er.”’ 


She instantly answered, “I am now viewing it.’? Again, she 
said, “ Pray for me, I am getting very weak ; but he will be with 
me,I am his. O Lord thy will be done.” It was said to her, 
“‘ A little longer my love ;”” she replied, “ Yes, its at my heart. 
I have thought often,” said she, “of Betsy James,” (a pious 
young woman, who died happy some time since in South Wales) ; 
“I can say with her, I shall soon be in heaven, singing glory, 
glory, glory.”” Being asked if it were not painful for her to 
speak, she replied, ‘“‘ Never, never mind that, the pain of life 
will soon be past.”” I advised her to compose herself and get a 
little sleep ; she answered, “I cannot sleep, how can I?” It 
was asked, “‘ Why ?”” She said, “ Because I am going to, heaven, 
I long to be dissolved and to be with Christ ;”? and taking her 
father’s hand, she said, “ Feel my breast, I cannot live long.” 
He answered, “ No, my dear, your fluttering spirit will soon 
take its flight.”” She said, “‘ O yes, it will gloriously.”? It was 
now about three o’clock on Tuesday morning, ‘an hour we did 
not expect her to see. She begun to sleep a little, which she 
continued to do at intervals, till day light, when she became 
again wakeful, and said, I thought I should have been in hea- 
ven this morning.’”” Her father answered, “ My dear, you will 
soon behold a brighter sun than this.”? She said, “I shall, and 
cast my crown before him, lost in wonder, love and praise.” 
‘‘ Then,”’ she said, “ do impress what I have said on the Miss 
C.’s. I have for some time past felt great love for their souls ;”’ 
and added, “ O father, I am very glad I thought of it, lend Miss 
C— Janeway’s Tokens; it has been a great blessing to me.” 
We then prayed with her, and when we had done, she said, 
“Come now, let me be swallowed up in God.” Shortly after, 
she fell into a slumber, when all present thought the solemn mo- 
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ment was come ; and accordingly we all kneeled down around 
the bed, to commit her spirit into the hands of God. But, to 
our great surprise, she revived again. I purposely avoided say- 
ing any thing to her, knowing what exertions she had made in 
the e. of the night, and wishing her to sleep. But-her 
wakeful spirit led her to make many profitable observations, 
particulgrly on our Lord’s promise to the dying thief, ‘ This 
day shalt thou be with me in Paradise,’? which she seemed to 
dwell upon with great delight. She said, ‘“ My body will not 
support the joy I felt some time since, but I am still happy. Do 
you think I have deceived myself?’ I replied, “ No, there is no 
reason to think that.” ‘No,’ said she, “I have not.”” Then 
she said, “Ihave not the joy I had last night ;”? but I said, 
“* You have the same confidence ?”’ “ O yes,” said she, “I have.” 
After this, she lay musing some time, and then said with de- 
lightful composure, ‘“ My grace is sufficient for thee, my strength 
is made perfect in thy weakness.’ I said, “ Have you still 
bright views of heaven ?” “ O yes, very glorious, just the same 
as last night ; the Lord is with me, he will bring me off more 
than conqueror.”’ In the evening the doctor attended her, and 
gave us some small encouragement to hope ; and as she was de- 
sirous to know his opinion, it was with the utmost care communi- 
cated toher. She answered, “ The will of the Lord be done ; 
I am clay in the hands of the Potter; the Lord’s will be done 
with me ; he will bring me through.” I observed that ‘ Look- 
ing forward to the change was more painful than the change it- 
self.”? ‘*O,” said she, “ we must look beyond the change. I 
cannot help thinking how happy I shall be in heaven. OT long 
to be gone.”” I said, ‘God loves you my dear:” she answer- 
ed, “He does.’ Shortly after she said, “I choose neither life 
nor death.» On Wednesday morning the enemy of souls made 
a dreadful effort torob this precious child of God of her com- 
fort ; and fora time her conflict with the powers of darkness 
was very great. Che several times cried out, “ O I cannot stay 
my mind on God ;”” and as often repeated, “ Pray for me ;”? and 
a number of times we most solemnly and earnestly pleaded with 
God. Ialso read some hymns, and achapter on the sufferings 
of Christ. Her face now began to recover its wonted glad- 

ness, and she said, “ By the grace of God I will bear it wit 


patience.”’ 
Her mind was now comfortable, and her countenance placid. 
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“ Tell me,”? said she, “ the promises ;” and while I was reciting 
some of them she often repeated them with me, with the greatest 
apparent pleasure. In the course of the day she often exclaim- 
eg, ‘“‘O Death, where is thy sting! O Grave, where is thy vic- 
tory ””’ She often asked after her parents, and said, “ I feel for 
fhem very much ; “ but when she was told that they were happy 
in her happiness, it seemed to give her great satisfaction. Inthe 
night she slept a little several times, and about. one o’clock on 
Thursday morning she said, “I bless the Lord for helping me 
so far, it has been a comfortable night.”? From this time she was 
restless, desiring sleep ; but unable to compose herself for many 
minutes together. The hand of death was evidently upon her, 
and about a quarter before five, on October 5th, 1815, she breath- 
ed out her happy spirit into the hands of her Redeemer, without 
a struggle or a groan. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


ASBURY COLLEGE. 


It affords us real satisfaction to be able to lay before our readers the following 
information, relative to The Asbury College, recently established in the City 
of Baltimore. Many sincere friends of Methodism have long realized the 
great deficiency in the methods and means of education; and have regreted 
the want of seminaries, under the special direction, and superintendence of 
that religious community to which they are united. A laudable zeal, for the 
establishment of such institutions, is now prevailing in different sections of the 
United States. The Asbury College has probably exceeded in its progress, 
considering the short time it has been established, any literary institution in this 
country. Thecharacter of the President, the Rev. Samuel K. Jennings, M. D. 
is too well known to need any recommendation from us. His comprehensive 
mind, illuminated by the principles of solid science, has long been employed in 
designing a system on which a knowledge of the important branches of litera- 
ture might be obtained with the greatest ease and facility. The Plan, and ac- 
tual operations of the Asbury College, will demonstrate that these exertions have 
not been ineffectual. The Constitution of this College makes it necessary that 
the President must forever be a Minister of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
The Trustees are to be elected annually by ballot, who must be thirty years of 
age; of, at least, five years standing in the Methodist Church, and resident in 
Baltimore. Candidates for the itinerant ministry are to have tuition without 
charge ; and, as soon as funds can be provided to defray the expence, any num- 
ber of the sons of itinerant ministers of the Methodist Episcopal Church, will 
also be admitted to the utmost extent of the means provided. And whenever 
ways and means can be procured, the candidates for the itinerant ministry will be 
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furnished with board and tuition to any number for which the necessary provi- 
sion is made by the friends of the Institution. It will be the province of the Con- 
ference torecommend the candidates for each of these benevolent purposes 

There are now about one hundred and seventy Students and Scholars in this 
Seminary, whose progress, taken collectively, surpasses any thing commonly 
exhibited in public Schools. . 

The communications from the Professors will give to the public some idea*f 
their respective abilities, and of the probable efficiency of their plans of in- 
struction. 

Professor Blackburn, by long experience, has acquired the talent of mak- 
ing the mathematicks both easy and delightful—an attainment as rare as ex- 
cellent. And Professor Power, by an unusual attention to his department, 
has likewise introduced some very valuable improvements in the method of 


communicating classical learning. 
THE EDITORS. 


To the Rev. S. K. Jennings, M. D. President of the Asbury 
College of Maryland. 


Baltimore, January, 1818. 
Dear Sir, : 

I report to you the progress of my department in this seminary. I do this 
the more willingly, because my pupils have been frequently applauded by you, 
and because mapy of them stand high in my owa estimation. 

In the short period of six months, since the commencement of my labours 
here, I have accomplished a task, which, ] know has occupied two years in 
colleges, with the manners of which I am intimately acquainted, and which 
rank as respectable institutions in this country. I have carried two classes 
through the whole of Euclid, plain and solid, in the modern way, or rather in 
my own way; through Mensuration of surfaces and solids : also through Log- 
arithms; the theory and practice of plane Trigonometry, Surveying, &c. One 
class has finished simple equations in Algebra, and a second, quadraticks, and 
a few have progressed in the theory and practice of Spherics. 

Yet notwithstanding this great attention to the Mathematicks, the progress 
of my whole department, in the minor branches, is very remarkable. Geog- 
raphy has been taught by methods peculiarly my own, and with uncommon 
success. To reading, writing, cyphering, and grammar, we have paid great 
attention, and in all these our improvement merits praise. The sum is :—we 
have attended to the sciences as if they were our only employment ; and to 
the minor branches as though the sciences were no part of our study. 

Some of these branches have caused immense trouble to myself and to my 
pupils, owing, chiefly, to the difficulty of unlearning bad habits, which they 
had, almost universally, acquired. This part of our task has called for no or- 
dinary exertions. We have found it an Herculean Jabour, and such it continues 
to be, and such it will continue to be, until our pupils can be entirely educated 
from the very beginning, upon the plan we have adopted. But we have un- 
dertaken a great work, and we must not be deterred by difficulties, whilst we 
possess the means to surmount them. To describe all those minutely, and to 
designate the means I have used to obviate them, would exceed the compass of 
aletter. J assert that there never was placed in my hands a more heterogen- 
ous mass of materials, crude, and unprepared, wholly unacquainted with the 
trne method of science ;—they had every thingto learn; yct the greater part 
have done well, and many merit the highest praise. 


a 
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You saw my notice preparatory to the late examination, and you enquired 
with some degree of earnestness, if what I proposed to do, was possible. [ 
perceived that you were incredulous, and perhaps afraid that I should commit 
myself. 1 had the pleasure to tell you in the Eutaw church, before highly 
respectable auditors, that 1 had fulfilled my promise, and that I had never wit- 
nessed an examination of superior merit in Europe or America. Ifany should 
deem this vanity, I care not, 1 now repeat my assertion. 

If I have any real claims to the praise that some of my friends have bestowed 
upon me, I freely own that I owe much to my experience in America. Seven- 
teen years, the most valuable part of my life, have been occupied in the south- 
ern states. There I have been a pioneer of science ; and 1 have the pleasure 
to know that my toils there are known and respected. 

I was strongly prejudiced in favour of the method of the Grecian schools, or 
rather, in favour of this method as used in the schools of the British Empire. 
But I soon found it necessary to adopt a plan widely different from their prolix 
' and tedious manner; and, in many respects, new ;—at least new to myself. 1 
was opposed by ignorance, presumption and prejudice ; but Ppersevered, and 

I now find that this new method will probably prevail. Its adopted in the 
military and marine academies of France and England, and it will soon be 
the only one used in the United States. 

1 expect that we shall be able, during this year, to introduce the higher sci- 
ences amongst our students. With many of them the preparatory work is 
already done, and the foundation laid for an excellent superstructure. 

My time in this country has been, almost wholly, devoted to the business of 
teaching, and to collegiate discipline. 1 have therefore given my attention 
principally to matters of utility rather than ofspeculation. I have acted under 
the.impression, that the teachers best calculated to do real good, are they who 
can, with ease and clearness, explain the works of the illustrious inventors 
and discoverers who have preceded them ;—and who, as far as possible divest 
them of their technical form and phraseology. 

I congratulate you, Sir, upon the dtgnified and liberal plan, that your trus- 
tees have adopted. They contemplate. their professors, as men who possess 
zeal and talents, and who are not to be unduly controled. ‘They have wisely 
ordained, that their teachers shall give proofs of their fitness, and that they 
shall not be finally appointed or displaced, but by a large majority of the board. 
—They moreover give to them all the profits of their toil. Under such cir- 
cumstances, there can be here no scramble for the loaves and fishes. It will 
be impossible for an incompetent man, however well supported by his 
fricnds, to hold an office in this institution, and to hang as a dead weight upon 
it: such things | have seen in other places. 

Permit me, Sir, to express my grateful sense of the conduct observed to- 
ward me, by you and the trustees; in their unanimously conferring upon me, 
the professorship of Mathematicks, Philosophy and Astronomy, requiring only 
my previous consent ; I appreciate this as the strongest proof of their conii- 
dence in me. 

Long accustomed to occupy the chair of professor i in other colleges, there 
was no charm for me in the title, and indeed 1 had determined never again to 
wearit. 1 thought to bestow the remainder of my life on the improvement of 
youth in a system of my own, and was on my way to effect this object, when I 
accidentally became acquainted with you. I liked your plan, and I soon 
discerned in you, those qualities that are essential in every public institution. 
I mean industry, talents, and decision; wherever the professors of acollege 
unite these qualities, with real skill in their several departments, and where 
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they are not trammelled by improper and pragmatic interference from abroad, 
the institution must prosper. xf 

I take this opportunity also to acknowledge your patronage of my daugh- 
ters, and your kindness and attention tothem. The female academy over 
which they now preside, with great credit to themselves, and advantage to 
their pupils, was planned and put into operation by you. Their School is 
bow crowded with young iadies, aud they only want for room to extend their 
plan. I once thought it probable that they would not toil for bread ; but it is 
honourable to them that they now render useful to their sex, the liberal edu- 
cation which they received from able masters, under my own inspection ; 
though intended, when bestowed upon them, for their own amusement, or 
for the circles of private society. e 

The mode of education adopted by them, is, as far as circumstances will 
permit, similar to that which we have chosen for the Asbury College. They 
wish to pay great attention to mental improvement, and but very little to the 
puerile trifles, with which the time of young women is too frequently wasted. 
Wise and learnéd men, are now generally agreed, that the common routine of 
female education, is miserably defective. In every instance where the exper- 
iment has been fairly tried, women have kept pace withmen, in the race of 
literature and science.—There is nosexin mind. The position is fully prov- 
ed by the works of learned women in our own day. Excuse this digression. 
Old men will sometimes speak of theraselves. I return to the subject of our 
college. 

One circumstance seems to merit peculiar notice :—It has been suggested ° 
that the admission of small boys, into a collegiate system, necessarily proves 
injurious to it. In some instances this cannot be denied. The cause is easily 
assigned. Professors of science or of profound literature, are disgusted with 
the dull monotony of Abecedarian elements, and can hardly descend to the 
drudgery of teaching them. They often select favourites from amongst the 
elder pupils, on whom they bestow too much attention: they deem the honour 
of their respective departments concerned, and to bring forward a few favour- 
ite scholars, with eclat at an examination, seems their only object. 

Our college acts upon a broader and more liberal scale ; our professors de- 
scend from the rostrum to assist the tutors in conducting the almost infant 
mind. They feel the importance of forming in its juvenile state the judgment, 
which they are destined to direct, in its more advanced stages of improvement. 
It is but two centuries, since the Jesuits were the most learned men, and the 
most excellent teachers in Europe ; they condescended to develope the latent 
talents even of children, and they thus produced many illustrious characters, 
who were an honour to the age in which they lived. Contrast the conduct 
of these venerable men toward their pupils, with that used in some of our 
médern systems, and it is possible that, with all our boasted light and learning, 
the balance will appear against us. The minor schools of this seminary, coa- 
ducted as they now are, will furnish to the higher wards, a regular supply of 
well prepared students, accustomed to the exercise of reason from its early 
dawn, with the saving of half the time and half the expense incurred in the 
customary mode. Such youths will moreover give us much less trouble 
than we shall be compelled to encounter from the promiscuous admission of 
grown boys, whose prominent qualities, too often, are, ignorance, conceit and 
insolence. I have, more than once, seen the college militant, to suppress the 
stupid insubordination of these adult dolts who come tc the seminary, present- 
ing one hand for the minimum pittance of learning, while the other is reserved 
for offensive or defensive operations. This is the real cause of all the insur- 
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rections that, so frequently, disgrace our seminaries. Our youths are not 
trained up in the love of order, the love of science, and submission to the laws. 
They therefore soon grow weary of the yoke, and tse all their energy to 
shake it off. Unable to appreciate the incalculable worth of learning, they 
assert their liberty; an imaginary insult reuses the college to rebellion, the 
dunces take the lead, and social feeling induces the well disposed and order- 
ly students to lend their support, or to be silent spectators of misrule and riot. 
This is not conjecture,—l have seen the whole acted out to the life. 


Respectfully yours, &c. ’ 
GEORGE BLACKBURN. 


& 
To the R@®. Samuel K. Jennings, M. D. President ofthe Asbury 
College of Maryland. 


‘ Baltimore, January, 1818. 
IR, 

In compliance with your request, I give the outiine of the plan of instruction 
observed in my department. 1! own, I feel pleasure in submitting it to you, as 
an enlightened and scientific man, and who, at our late examination in the 
Eutaw church, witnessed its efficiency. I have uniformly endeavoured to 
avoid the tediousness of the old scholastic method, of communiceting classical 
knowledge. Wherever it is pursued, | am not surprised to find, this elegant 
and useful branch of education much neglected. It is a well known fact, and 
which is evinced by every day’s experience, that many youths, though confined 
to the study of the Greek and Latin languages for the term of two or three years, 
have scareely advanced beyond the elementary authors. Too much time is 
commonly occupied in the reiteration of declensions, conjugations, and rules 
of syntax; yet notwithstanding this great expense of time and labour, youths 
thus educated, are seldom capable of critically analysing, even the few authors 
they have read. To remedy these inconveniences and to obviate the com- 
mon-place objections to the study of the classicks; I have adopted the plan 
which | now pursue, and which I have uniformly found to be practically efi- 
cient. By means of it, 1 enable my pupil to surmount innumerable difficulties, 
and animate him to pursue with alacrity and zeal, the attainment of literature. 
When be has learned the declensions and conjugations, I give him some easy 
author to translate, and I myseif, become his Grammar and Dictionary. In 
this way, I translate, parse, and analyze, with him forone month. By the im- 
provement he makes iu this short period, I generally find him prepared to com- 
mence some of the elementary authors, and thus with ease introduce him, at 
once, to the study of the classicks. This method, it is obvious, gives much 
additional labour to the teacher, but smooths the path of learning for the 
scholar. The mode of instruction pursued at this important period of the stu- 
dent’s progress, will accordingly as it is weil or ill conducted, fix his taste for 
classick learning, or probably induce his final abandonment of it. I therefore 
give my pupil, not only the mneaning, but the beauties of the author. I com- 
pare the notes of different commentators, take inferences from the whole, and 
assign my reasons for the inferences.so taken. By this méans, his judgment 
is called into action, he is obliged not only to translate, and to analyze ina 
general way, but also to give an account of every peculiar turn of expression, 
that occurs in his author. I have thus sketched two important stages of my 
plan. There remains a third. namely, the complete acquisition of language. 
In this, | entirely dispense with the common school-boy style, aad lead my 
pupil into the spirit and feelings of his author, and when | have once gained 
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this point, I deem my success as almost certain. He becomes enthusiastically 
fond of his studies, his inventive powers are called forth, his imagination be- 
comes vivid, and his language classical and elegant. This, Sir, is the general 
outline of my plan ;—to detail all the minutize, would exceed the compass of a 


letter. i ; 
I am, Sir, with sentiments of respect and esteem, 


Your obedient humble servant, : 
MICHAEL POWER. 


* 


Communication from Dr. Jennings to the Editors af the Metho- 
dist Magazine. * 


Mr. Blackburn has been but little accustomed to solicit patronage, it has 
always been in his power to command it when he pleased: he has indeed, often 
met with instances of friendship, and of kindness ; but, so far‘as his profession- 
al duties are concerned, he has always repaid them with interest. 

From numerous testimonies in his favour, it may not be improper to give 
the following to the public. 


From the right Reverend James Madison, D. D. President of the college of 
William and Mary, and Bishop of Virginia. 


William and Mary College, Nov. 4, 1811. 

I do hereby certify, that Mr. G. Blackburn has acted as Professgr of Mathe- 
maticks in this college, during the last seven years, and that he has evinced, 
not only an extensive and profound acquaintance with these sciences, but also 
the happiest talent in rendering them accessible to all those who have been 
engaged, under his direction, in the pursuit of this important branch of col- 


legiate education. 
[Signed] J. MADISON, President. 


From the Reverend Jonathan Maxey, S. T. D. President of the College of 


South Carolina. 
Coiumbia, Sept. 6, 1815. 

Dear Sir, 

* * * * * * * * 7 have no doubt that your instructions in Mathematicks, 
for three months, will be of more importance to your pupils, than those of ordi- 
nary teachers for as many years. Parents are not aware of the injury done to 
their sons, by incompetent teachers. The deficiency of mathematical know- 
ledge is generally great in most of the youths that enter this college, and this 
deficiency retards and embarrasses them during the whole course of their co!- 
lege studies : this you know from your own experience here. * * * * * * * ® 

Your mode of teaching is so scientifick, and you render every subject so in- 
telligible, that your pupils are astonished to find themselves capable of com- 
prehending the most difficult and abstruse principles with ease and facility. 

ae ee J. MAXEY. 

Mr. Blackburn. 


I would observe that Dr. Maxey has been many years president of different 
colleges in the United States, and is a man of profound learning, genius and 
eloquence. With him Professor Blackburn maintained an uniformly good 
understanding, during the three years that he delivered lectures in the col- 
lege of South Carolina. 
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The most grateful incense that a teacher can receive is the applause of his 
own ingenuous pupils :—the Professor has frequently enjoyed this: pleasure, 
and it has amply compensated him for the many instances of stupid malevo- 
lence which he has had to encvunter, and which is, too often, the portion of 
men who render themselves useful to mankind by superior talents. 

From his pupils of the South Carolina College, in his opinion, one of the 
most excellent classes that he ever taught, he received the following letter. 


a South-Carolina College, June 10, 1815. 
a Sir, 
* * * * * You have exhibited toward us that attention and respect which 
demand reciprocity, and which ensure perpetual remembrance. It is not 
Es merely our own private interest that prompts regret for your departure; but 
oe our earnest solicitude for the welfare of the institution, and for the diffusion of 
= science. 
| In whatever circumstances you may hereafter be placed, it cannot but afford 
Ae you pleasure to reflect that many of the young literati of our country, will 


recall the name and talents of Mr. Blackburn, with ideas of the fondest 
regret. KKK KKH HK KK 





Signed by the CommiTTeE, &c. 


One of his pupils, deservedly a favourite one, succeeds him in the Professor- 
ship of Mathematicks, &c. in the college of William & Mary.—Professor 
Campbell, is a lover of learning, and of science :—and though still a young 
man, is greatly useful to Virginia. It is, perhaps, not quite correct to give the 
page of private correspondence to the public eye; but as the following is at 
once honourable to him, and to Professor Blackburn, he will excuse the 
hberty. ii 






Williamsburg, July 16, 1817. 





Mucu ESTEEMED PRECEPTOR, 

* * * * * * * * 'T congratulate you on your return to a part of.the country, 
that must long acknowledge your faithful and ministerious services. Of you 
it may be said, without the semblance of adulation, that you have given to the 
youth of this, and other of our states, an impulse and taste for scientifick pur- 
suits altogether unknown before ; and by a faculty, as rare as wonderful, have 
shown the true mode of teaching the sciences, by divesting them of alt the 
pomp which pedantry had mingled with truth: you have evinced what an em- 
inent philosopher has very justly observed,—that the Mathematicks, though 
the most difficult of all the various branches of literature, are, indeed, when 
properly pursued, the language of nature. 















F. CAMPBELL. 





Mi. Blackburn. 





Another favourite pupil of his, now Professor of the sciences in the college 
of Athens, Georgia, Mr. Camak, addresses him in language equally flattering. 


In a word he justly wears the only laurels which he esteems as truly valuable ; 
the praise of men whose minds he has helped to cultivate, and whose merits he 
appreciated while they were yet strangers to their own worth. 

SAMUEL K. JENNINGS. 
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Extract from the regulations of the Asbury College. 
Of the President. 


I. To the president is committed the superintendance of the interests and re- 
+putation of this institution, which he is bound to maintain and promote by eve- 
ry exertion in his power. 

II. He is to see that prayers are made, morning and evening, and he will call 
attention to the evidences, general princip!es, and morality of the christian re- 
ligion, at his own discretion. 

III. He is ex officio president of the faculty, and the administrator of all their 
decisions in cases.of discipline. 

IV. Once in every weck, or oftener, at discretion, he will make particular 
inquiry into the progress of every student and scholar individually, and re- 
prove the indolent, or encourage and applaud those who continue to do well. 

V. He will deliver lectures upon ancient history, chronology, ancient Geo- 
graphy, Metaphysicks, Moral Philosophy, aud Civil Polity. 


Of the Professors. 


To the professor of mathem:aticks and natural philosophy, is committed the 
instruction of the several wards in which are taught arithmetick, including the 
doctrine of proportion ; vulgar and decimal! fractions ; the extraction of roots ; 
algebra; the elements of Euclid; plane and solid mensuration ; logarithms ; 
plane and spherical trigonometry, with the branches depending directly upon 
them, as surveying, navigation, and nautical astronomy; conic sections; the 
application of algebra to geometry ; the principles of fluxions, and every thing 
in practical astronomy necessary to determine the latitude and longitude of 
places by sea or land; natural philosophy, &c. all which he will fully explain 
and demonstrate. 

He will give weekly lectures upon these subjects. 


To the professor of languages, are specially committed the several wards in 
which are taught the Latin, Greek, and French languages. In giving his in- 
structions he will use the following books, viz. 

For the Latin course ;—Latin grammar; Corderius; Historia Sacra; Eu- 
tropius or Viri Rome ; four first books of Cesar’s Commentaries; Virgil’s Ec- 
logues ; Sallust; first six books of the Aneid; Horace’s Odes; Cicero ; Livy; 
Horace’s Satires, Epistles, and Art of Poetry ; Terence; Virgil’s Georgics ; 
and the Annals of Tacitus. 

For the Greek course ;—Greek grammar; such selections from the four 
Gospels as the faculty may direct ; Lucian ; first four books of the Cyropedia ; 
Acts of the Apostles; first six books of Homer; Demosthenes ; Longinus; 
Euripides. 

And, should a more extensive course be required, the remaining classicks 
will be introduced at the discretion of the faculty. 

_ The French language shall be taught by the ordinary course cf reading, ex- 
ercises, &c. 

He will give weekly lectures, written or extempore, exp!anatory of the prin- 

ciples and philosophy of language. 
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RELIGIOUS AND MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE. 


———a 


REVIVAL OF THE WORK OF GOD IN A SCHOOL. 


~ 


(Concluded from page 73.) 


I yet cherish the consoling idea, and shall carry it with me 
to my grave, as the dearest reward for all my sufferings, that in 
the great day of accounts, the efficacy of these instructions will 
appear, and that some redeemed souls will bless God in eternity 


for this quarter’s tuition. 
My uncommon exertions in inclement weather, being engaged 


almost every evening, as well as attending school by day, so im- 
paired my health, that at the close of the quarter, with extreme 
regret, I relinquished the school. 

It has pleased my merciful Creator to raise me again to health 
and strength. O that my usefulness may increase, my gratitude 
heighten, and my spared life be devoted anew to the service of 
my God. : 

In witnessing the events, thus imperfectly narrated, I had fre- 
quent occasion to notice how wonderfully religious feelings ex- 
pand and elevate the human mind, even in the early stages of 
youth. ! 

Children of limited education, and by no means extraordina- 
ry capacity, discovered on some occasions a pertinence of 
thought, and accuracy of judgment, that would not have eegnped 
a theologian. 

With a lad, aged eleven years, I had one morning the follow- 
ing- conversation—‘ My dear Alfred, why did you weep last 
evening ; were you afraid that God would send you to hell ?”— 
“‘] was, for I thought I was the greatest sinner in the world, and 
I had lived so long in sin, that I thought I could not be pardon- 

ed.”—** Do you now: feel distressed on account of your sins ?” 
“Tam sorry I ever committed one-sin, because God is holy 
antI wish to be like him, but I hope he will forgive me.” “ And 
what is the ground of your hope?” “JESUS.” This reply 
was inexpressibly affecting.—‘ My dear child,” I replied, 
“* trust in Jesus ; he is able to save to the uttermost all that come 
to God through hid 5 but tell me what has produced this change 
in your feelings ?” 
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“ Why last night, I thought J could take no more comfort in 
my wicked plays, and if God did not save me, and make me a 
Christian, I should be miserable as long as I lived, and when I 
died go to hell; so I thought if I died praying, and went to hell 
praying, it could be no worse forme: so after I got home from 
meeting, I went by myself and kneeled down, and thought if 
God would not save me, I would die on the spot. I could not 
speak a word, but my heart prayed, and God heard me, and sent 
the comforter tomy soul.. I had new thoughts and new hopes— 
I felt that the blood of Christ could wash all my sins away, and 
{ praised God for salvation by Jesus Christ ; and was so happy, 
that I cried as much because I had found Christ, as I did when { 
was distressed. It was very odd that I should cry when I was so 
happy.”’ 

This simple detail, uttered with all the pathos of genuine sen- 
sibility, was extremely pleasing, and I made a memorandum of 
the conversation in my Diary, from which I have now copied 
it verbatim. For my own part, however, “ odd’’ the little Al- 
fred might think it, I could not help weeping too; but my tears 
were the expression of grateful transport. 

On another occasion, I said, toa youth of fourteen, “ Do you 
feel willing to leave all your young companions, and join the 
despised followers of the lowly Jesus?” ‘Qh, no, no,’’ he an- 
swered with quickness, “ I want they should all go with me.—I 
am sure they would, if they knew how sweet the love of Jesus 
is.—But Oh————if they will not” The gush of sensibili- 
ty prevented his finishing the sentence. Surely these children 
were taught of God—and surely there is a divine reality, in the 
blessed religion of Jesus. 

The limits of this communication will not permit me to detail 
farther particulars. I could write a volume of the interesting 


-occurrences of this winter. If at any time, I am depressed with 


the weight of the trials which I have since been called to en- 
eounter, [can look back to these events, for consolation and sup- 
port—and Oh! what is it tome, whether my path through this 
dreary world be smooth or thorny, while I can humbly indulge 
the dear idea, that I have been, in the hand of the Almighty, 
an instrument of some little good, to the souls of my fellow crea- 
tures ? 

From this narrative, let teachers of youth be encouraged to 
persevering exertions, for the spiritual good of their pupils.— 
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Let them present the young immortals, committed to their charge, 
to the mercy of God, in frequent prayer, and never fail to im- 
prove every opportunity, to impress the value of religion on their 
tender minds ; and let youth and children learn, that the God 
who sent his Son to redeem their souls from endless woe, is well 
pleased with an early dedication of their ransomed powers to 
his service. 

With most ardent wishes, that this little narrative may be use- 
ful to some of the readers of the Magazine, I submit it to you for 
publication, and with it transmit my best wishes for the success 
of your exertions in the cause of God. While your extensive 
labours, it is hoped, with the blessing of the Almighty, may 
bring many souls to embrace a crucified Redeemer, I also in my 
humble sphere may emulate the plaudit, “Thou hast been faith- 


ful over a FEW.” 


Accept, my brethren, the assurance, that while no one.more 
truly needs, none will more heartily reciprocate your personal : 
intercessions at the Throne of Grace, than your friend and sis- 


ter, In our common Saviour. 
C. Me T. 


Extract of a leiter from the Presiding Elder of the Kennebec Dis- 
trict, N. E. Conference, to J. Soule. 


7 Sidney, Jan. 22, 1818. 
Dear Broruer, 


T have the happiness of announcing td you the prosperity of 
Zion in this section of the work. We hada Camp Meeting in 
this town last September, when Bishop George visited us, and I 
think we have never before had one of such general utility in this 
vicinity, Fairfield and Clinton have shared the most largelv 
in the blessing. Not much short of an hundred have since pro- 
fessed converting grace in Fairfield. Seventy. have already uni- 
ted with us in society, and not one has yet gone to any other 
people. A considerable number of the converts are people of 
middle age, and of established characters, as good citizens. 
This adds great strength to the old society. , The work is still 
progressing. 3 

Orrington has been visited in mercy, and the revival is stil! 
advancing. Bucksport is just beginning to receive the shower, 
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and the prospect is very promising. Belmont and Northport 
are now enjoying the smiles of heaven, and manifestations of 
grace in bringing home the travail of the Redeemer’s soul. The 
work has commenced among the German inhabitants of Waldo- 
borough, by a providence worthy of note. The settled min- 
ister refused to baptize the children of the German inhabitants, 
unless they would join the church, which they did not feel free to 
do. By aGerman brother, they were directed to present them 
to brother Mc. G. Accordingly, a number from the neighbour- 
hood of the Bridge attended his appointment a few miles distant, 
and had their children baptized. But the best is, the parents 
were awakened, went home penitent, and soon found pardon 
through Christ. _This introduced brother Mc. G. into the 
neighbourhood of the Bridge, which has produced a very con- 
siderable awakening, and in very respectable families. 


O. B. 
ame 


Since the commencement of the great revival of religion 
which is now progressing in the city of Baltimore, and which 
began in December last, about eight hundred members have 
been added to the Methodist Episcopal Church. We have not 
heard of the state of the work in other congregations ; but pre- 
sume #f it prevails among them to any considerable extent, the 
public will be informed of it—a thing very desirable. In our 
next number we hope to be able to lay before our readers a de- 
iailed account of this great and blessed work. 


” 


Our subscribers will excuse the omission of the obituary and poetical de- 
partments in this number, as they could not be filled up without leaving un- 
published some of the interesting information which the number contains.+- 
The account of the rcyival of religion in Troy we hope to be able to publish in 
our next. 


